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academic. Even if nationalisation should eventually be proved to
be the best solution of the problem, no such radical change could
be effected without immense dislocation and trouble until the public
ownership and management of land has developed its technique
and its personnel a great distance beyond the stage it has now
reached.1
But the execution of the National Plan is, as a matter of fact,
an " immense dislocation " in itself; it is difficult to envisage
how one could wait till ownership, management and personnel
have developed far beyond their present stage, and plan, at the
same time, a redistribution of population and industry with a
long-term view. It is the National Plan which creates the
requirements of public ownership in general and in detail. The
administrative organisation of the land and its preparation for
the various purposes must take place within the framework of
the National Plan, but not vice versa. P.E.P. say, quite rightly,
because land is " the permanent platform of human activities
long views and continuity of policy are essential ". But how is
this possible if one is to wait for the adaptation of national
planning to the administrative machinery ? Of course, it is true
that there is a great " variety of types of landowner ", and that
" each of these types of owner has special features and relations
to the problems of management, of town and country planning,
of finance and taxation, of transport, of industry, commerce and
services, and of sport and recreation. Some are gaining ground
and others are losing importance." But here again the question
arises: shall one wait till this variety has given place to more
similarity ? The broadsheet states further that " there is a
much stronger case for the compulsory public acquisition of
land where large-scale development or redevelopment is required,
and the case is strongest of all where effective combined action
would otherwise be unobtainable". As national planning is
concerned almost exclusively with large-scale development or
re-development, very few cases would remain outside this
principle.
If we want to develop a sound balance between town and
country and to do away with the antagonism between them, we
must consider the land as one unit not only in the material but
also in the ideal sense. The urban attitude towards this problem
is predominant in this country; it has led to a one-sided policy
in regard to the land used for agricultural purposes. On the
other hand, rural interests are often short-sighted in their con-
sideration of urban needs, especially if they mean an encroach-
ment on rural land. Both attitudes must be reconciled by a
better understanding of each other which can best be realised
1 Planning, No. 181, November 1941.